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CONCEENING THE KELATION BETWEEN EXODUS AND 

BEOWULF 

That the numerous verbal correspondences between Exodus and 
Beowulf cannot be accidental is universally and very properly con- 
ceded. It has furthermore been commonly assumed that it was the 
Exodus poet who borrowed from the great epic of Beowulf, 1 which 
used to be regarded as, after Widsith, practically the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon poem of importance. It seemed indeed very reasonable to 
suppose that the Biblical poem was indebted to the secular epic for 
a number of those decorative features for which there appeared to 
be no warrant in its source or sources. That the author of Exodus 
did know secular heroic poetry, cannot be doubted. Positive proof 
is afforded by the well-known agreement of 1. 218 : habban heora 
hlencan, hycgan on ellen, and Finnsburg 11 : habbaft eoivre linda, 
hicgeafi on ellen, from which it should not be inferred, of course, 
that he drew on the Finnsburg poem. But, on the other hand, the 
Exodus poet shows such an extraordinary imagination and such a 
unique power of expression, that we must certainly reckon with a 
high degree of originality on his part. Professor Schucking in his 
recent monograph Untersuchungen zur Bedeutungslehre der angel- 
sachsischen Dichtersprache (1915), pp. 12 ff., 38 ft, laid his ringer 
on one of the most frequently cited instances of phraseological cor- 
respondence, viz. enge anpaSas, uncu% gelad, Ex. 58, Beow. 1410 
and showed good reason why the Exodus passage should not be con- 
sidered an ill-advised imitation, expressing at the- same time the 
conviction that the current view of the higher antiquity of Beowulf 
could not be maintained on literary grounds. The point is well 
taken, and it seems to me that a brief re-examination of the material 
in question would not be a superfluous undertaking. Though fully 
aware of the dangers attending the hunting for parallels, we should 
not blind ourselves to the fact that the use of ' parallel passages ' as 
a test of literary relationship cannot be invalidated by its misuse. 

1 Cf. Strobl, Germ. XX, 292 flf.; Groth, Composition uiid Alter der altengl. 
Exodus (1883), pp. 29 ff.; Sarrazin, Beoiculf-Studien, pp. 158 flf.; Kail, 
Angl. xil, 22; Brandl, Angels. Literatur, p. 1009 
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EXODUS AND BEOWULF 219 

I. Beferences to Scenery and Natural Phenomena 

1. The march of the Israelites through the desert, 

Ex. 56 oferfor he mid pf folce faestena worn, 

land and leodweard laSra manna, 
enge anpaSas, uncii'S gelad. 

Also in another context, Ex. 313, uncuft gelad. 

The procession of Hroogar and his band to the Grendel mere, 

Beoio. 1408 ofereode )?a sepelinga beam 

steap stanhliSo, stlge nearwe, 

enge anpaSas, uncu'S gelad, 

neowle nsessas, nicorhusa fela. 
(See also 2333 f.) 

As Schiicking has shown, 2 the expression enge anpaftas, uncutS 
gelad corresponds well enough to per viam deserti of the Latin text 
(which is considered the ultimate source), 3 Exodus xiii, 18 (cf. in 
extremis finibus solitudinis, xiii, 20), and is entirely suitable in its 
context, since the poet's idea of desertum seems to have been that 
of a secluded, lonesome, inaccessible, forbidding region, (land and 
leodweard laSra manna is apparently due to a confused reminiscence 
of Exodus xiii, 17.) It is certainly more likely than not that the 
phrase is original in Exodus rather than in Beowulf. 4 That the 
author of Beowulf did not attach quite the same meaning to enge 
anpafias must be admitted to be quite probable. (Cf. Schiicking, 
I c, p. 44.) 

2. The bloody waters of the Bed Sea are repeatedly brought 
before the reader in violent word-pictures. There is no mention 

2 And even before him Murkens, Bonner Beitriige zur Auglistik, n, 70. 

3 On the question of the sources see Murkens, I. c, pp. 68-77; Holthausen, 
Arch, cxv, 162 f.; Moore, M. Ph., ix, 83-108; but especially Bright, M. L. N., 
xxvii, 97-103. 

4 Of course, it could be conceivably derived in both cases from an earlier 
poem, perhaps CaBdmon's own Exodus. — May I take this opportunity to 
correct a remark found in Holthausen's edition of Genesis A? On p. ix of 
the introduction we read : " Die Genesis wurde f ruher allgemein Csedmon 
zugeschrieben ; diese sonst aufgegebene Ansicht findet neuerdings in Klae- 
ber und Sarrazin wieder Verteidiger." That my name does not belong 
there will appear from ESt. xli, 106 f., xm, 335. 
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of the blood in the Vulgate, but the idea could very naturally have 
suggested itself to the poet. It is indeed found in Avitus. 5 

Ex. 449 weeron beorhhliftu Mode bestemed, / holm heolfre spclw, 
hream wees on y$um; cp. 456 atol y$a geivealc, 463 flod Mod gewod. 
Even the air is filled with blood: 573 ealle him brimu blodige puh- 
ton; 477 wees seo hcewene lyft heolfre geblanden, / brim berstende 
blodegesan hweop. . . . 

In Beowulf, the surface of the Grendel lake is stained with blood 
as a result of the slaying of Grendel's mother. 1593 Ipcet wees 
yftgeblond eal gemenged, / brim Mode fdh; and so Beowulf tells in 
his report: 2138 holm heolfre weoll. This feature is, of course, 
part of the original story, as is seen from a comparison with the 
Gretissaga, ch. lxvi : ' Grettir struck at him and cut open his lower 
breast and stomach so that all his entrails fell out into the river and 
floated down the stream. The priest who was sitting by the rope 
saw some debris being carried down all covered with blood and lost 
his head, making sure that Grettir was killed.' (G. A. Hight's 
translation.) It is not surprising, then, to find a similar descrip- 
tion after the death of Grendel: 847 -Drnr wees on Mode brim 
weallenele, / atol y¥>a geswing eal gemenged / haton heolfre, heoro- 
dreore weol. The same feature appears in connection with 
iEschere's death: 1422 flod Mode weol . . . haton heolfre. (Cp. 
also the expressions occurring in different contexts, 548 hreo weeron 
y]>a, 464 ofer y$a gewealc. ) 

It must be confessed that the verbal agreement between the two 
groups is not particularly close, and that no conclusion either way 
can be drawn from these correspondences, interesting as they are. 

3. Ex. 344 

Daegwoma becwom 
ofer garsecge ( ?), Godes beacna sum. 
Beow. 569 Leoht eastan com, 

beorht beacen Godes, brimu swa]?redon. 
Proves nothing. 6 

5 De Transitu Maris Rubri, 693 : rubro miscetur sanguine pontus, cited by 
Moore, MPh. ix, 97. Of distinct interest is Professor Moore's comment on 
the case : " If we knew that the author of Exodus was acquainted with the 
Latin poem, and did not know that he was acquainted with Beowulf, we 
should not be safe in asserting that he was imitating Beowulf in this par- 
ticular, even though the resemblance to the English epic is greater than to 
Avitus. But the situation is just the reverse of that" etc., I. c, p. 98. 

•Of. Andr. 241 f., GuU. 1265 ff. 
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4. Ex. 24 



. . . gesaegde . . . 

lift bas worold worhte witig Drihten, 

eoriSan ymbhwyrft and uprodor 

gesette sigeriee. 
Beoio. 90 ... saegde . . . 

92 cwsetS J>8et se iElmihtiga eoro*an worh(te), . . 
94 gesette sigehrebig sunnan ond monan. 

Cf. Angl. xxxv, 115. The possibility of imitation on the part of 
the Beowulf poet is not to be denied. 7 

II. Minor Features of the Narrative 

5. Ex. 170 hwilum of \><lm werode wlance pegnas / rnceton mil- 
paftas meara bogum. This exhibition of " horsemanship " (which 
is followed by the picture of the king riding in front of his host, 
not unlike ByrhtnoS, Maid. 17 ff.) has been declared an echo of 
Beowulf 864-6,916 f. (Bright, MEN. xxvn, 16), see especially 
Beow. 916 f. : hwilum flitende fealwe strcete / mearum mceton. But 

' Ex. 563 gcsittaH sigeriee be seem tweonum. This corresponds, it seems, 
to Exodus xxiii, 31 ponam autem terminos tuos a Mari rubra usque ad 
mare Palwstinorum (cf. Milrkens, p. 76) and xxm, 30 (done; . . . ) possi- 
deas terram. Similarly, Ex. 443 ae Me gesittdS be swm tweonum / o5 
Egipte inca (?) Heode / land Cannula. There is a strong temptation to 
trace back to these Exodus passages the famous phrase ?>•? swm tweonum, 
' by the two seas ' — ' between the seas ' (cf. Goth. Mc. vii, 31 mi]> ticeihnaim 
markom Daikapaulaios = &vb, /hAtox rSiv. bploiv AexrairoXcais) — i. e. 'on earth,' 
which occurs also Beow. 857 (= ofer eormengrund 859), 1297, 1685, 1956, 
GuU. 237 (entirely colorless formula), 1333, Par. Ps. 71.8 (= a mari usque 
ad mare). It has been explained (cf. Eau, Germanische AUertilmer in der 
ags. Exodus, p. 17) as an expression that originated in the continental 
home of the Anglo-Saxons, meaning ' between the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic ' ( in other words, an ancient counterpart of ' Schleswig-Holstein meer- 
umschlungen '). In three of the Beowulf passages it could be construed as 
an allusion to the Cattegat and the Baltic. But the phrase seems rather 
too specialized for an old native, spontaneous formation. The idiomatic 
way of expressing the broad, general idea involved seems to be indicated 
by passages like Beow. 91 f. eorian . . . swil waster bebii.geS 1223 f. efne 
swu side sicci see bebiigeti / windgeard weallas, Andr. 333, Met. Jioeth. 9.41, 
16.9 f., or Annolied 445 merigarte (see Mullenhoff-Scherer, Denkmdler' II, 
195), etc. However that may be, even if the expression did not originate 
with the author of Exodus, its use in Beowulf might well be due to the 
example of the former poem. 
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the idea may very well have been called forth by the frequent refer- 
ences to Pharao's currus et equites (equitatus), Exodus xiv, 9, 17, 
18, 23, 28, cp. xv, 1. 

The same use of metan (cp. Lat. metiri) is seen in Ex. 104 llfweg 
metan, in Beow. 514 mceton merestrceta, 924 medostigge meet, 1633 
foldweg mceton (El. 1263 milpa&as mat), but nowhere else. 8 

6. Ex. 183 hcefde him alesen leoda dugefte / tireadigra two, 
pusendo, 188 . . . wigan ceghwilcne / para pe he on pam fyrste 
findan mihte. (Cp. Exodus xiv, 7 tulitque sexcentos currus elec- 
tos). See also 1. 228. 

Beow. 205 hcefde se goda Geata leoda / cempan gecorone para pe 
he cenoste / findan mihte. 
To be regarded inconclusive. 

7. At the approach of their enemies the Israelites are terrified, 
Ex. 200 for pon wees in wlcum wop up ahafen, 9 

atol ceferileoft, egesan stodon. (See 1. 165: atol ozferileoft.) 
Cp. Exodus xiv, 10 timuerunt valde, clamaveruntque ad Dominum. 
(The expression occurring in the same verse, levantes filii Israel 
oculos is reflected by 1. 178 f. freond onsegon / laSum lagan land- 
manna cyme.) 

At the discovery of Grendel's ravages lamentations are heard at 
the Danish court, 

Beow. 128 pa wees cefter wiste wop up ahafen, 
micel morgensweg. 

The similarity between these two passages is striking. If there has 
been borrowing, it can hardly be presumed to have been on the part 
of the Exodus poet. 

8. All the Egyptians are overwhelmed by the sea, — Ex. 456 ne 
Mr cenig oecwom / herges to hame; 508 for %am pees heriges ham 
eft ne com . . . cenig to lafe. . . (cp. Gen. 2019). This is in 
accordance with the Biblical account, Exodus xiv, 28 nee unus qui- 
dem superfuit ex eis. 

8 The combination wiesteal metan, Ex. 92 reminds us of castrametari, 
Exodus xni, 20, xiv, 2. It should be noted that a clear Latinism occurs 
Ex. 266 ne willaS eow andraidan, Exodus xiv, 13 nolite timere. Cp. the 
analogous unidiomatic rendering of nolite in Old High German by ni curet 
(curit) found many times in Tatian. 

'Of. also Eeliand 3710 f. : tho warS thar allaro sango mest, / hlud stem- 
nia afhaVan; 4991 f. tho warn an thena formon si$ / hanacrad afhaban. 
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Of the encounter of the Hetware with Beowulf we are told : Beow. 
2365 lyt eft becwom / fram ]>am hildfrecan hames nlosan. 10 Evi- 
dently an elaboration not altogether credible in view of the real 
facts, 11. 1212 ff. 

III. Miscellaneous Parallels 

9. Ex. 214 eall seo sibgedriht somod cetgwdere. 

Beow. 387 seon sibbegedriht samod cetgeedere; 729 swefan sib- 
begedriht samod cetgeedere. 

The phrase is equally applicable to Beowulf's band and to the 
Israelites ; that it is not merely copied in Exodus might be inferred 
from a corresponding remark made with regard to the Egyptians, 
Ex. 190 weeron inge( f) men ealle cetgeedere / cyningas on corftre. 

10. Ex. 261. The combination eorla unrim is eminently fitting 
in referring to the enemy's army, side hergas 260; Beow. 1238 
unrim eorla, used of the Danes guarding the hall at night, involves 
an obvious exaggeration. The identical expression is not met with 
in any other OE. poem. 

11. Ex. 262 (him eallum wile) mihtig Drihten fturh mine 
hand 11 (. . . dcedlean gyfan) . Cp. Exodus ~s.ui, 16 extende manum 
tuam, etc. 

Beow. 558 (heaporces fornam) mihtig meredeor ]>urh mine hand. 12 
The expression is forced in Beowulf, though not necessarily un- 
original. 

12. Ex. 293 of est is selost / ]>cet ge of feonda fceftme weotiSen. 
Beow. 256 ofost is sliest / to gecyfianne, hwanan eowre cyme 

syndon; 3007 nu is ofost betost / \>cet we \eodcyning ]>eer scmwian. iz 
The use of the phrase ofost is selost is unquestionably more 
natural in the first instance than in the second and third. 

13. Ex. 570 life gefe[g~]on, \d hie oftleeded hcefdon / feorh of 
feonda dome, \eah Se hie hit frecne geneftdon, / loeras under wce- 
tera hrofas. 

Beow. 1655 ic \>cst unsofte ealdre gedlgde; / ivlge under weetere 
iveorc genepde / . . . ; cp. 959 frecne geneftdon. 

14. Other correspondences could be quoted, such as 
Ex. 28 Sone yldo beam cer ne cic&on, 

10 Cp. El. 142 f., Jud. 311 f. n See Fat. Ap. 59 f. 

11 See Jud. 198. " Andr. 1565 ofost is selost. 
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Beow. 70 \>one yldo beam cefre gefrunon (cf. Angl. xxxv, 467), 
or Ex. 300 b mere stille bad, 551 b here stille bad; Beow. 301 b flota 
stille bad, or to instance words recorded in these two poems only, 
fmderaftelo Ex. 361, Beow. 911; ]>engel, Ex. 173, Beow. 1507. 

But no light is obtained from these or others that might be added, 
since they either fall in the general category of formulas or are non- 
committal as to the question of originality or imitation. 

The net result of the foregoing survey seems to me a confirma- 
tion, though not a very forceful one, of Schiicking's iconoclastic 
theory; the balance of probability inclines at least slightly in favor 
of the priority of Exodus. That the linguistic evidence is not in 
the least at variance with this chronological sequence should not be 
overlooked. 14 

Thus the three poems of Genesis, Daniel, Exodus may with rea- 
sonable certainty be considered to antedate the Beowulf. 

Er. Klabber. 
The University of Minnesota. 
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The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Edmund Gosse, 
C. B. Few York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. Personal Recollections by his cousin 
Mrs. Disney Leith. With extracts from some of his private 
letters. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1917. 

Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, C. B. and Thomas James Wise. London, 
William Heineman, 1917. 

All the best qualities of Mr. Gosse's fine talent— his delicate style, 
his mature judgment (rarely failing), his ability to synthesize a 
store of personal reminiscence into vivid portraiture — are happily 
blended in his latest work; one is reluctant to offer any adverse 

14 Richter's statement in his Chronologische Studien zwr angelsdohsischen 
Literatur auf Grund sprachlich-metrischer Kriterien, pp. 90 f. is curiously 
suggestive : "... stent Exodus dem Beowulf . . . nahe, ist aber wohl 
etwas jtinger als Beowulf, von dem es auch bereits beeinflusst erscheint." 



